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LStitoRo... 


Inspiring Effect 


Our delegates found the Yearbook 
Conference thoroughly enjoyable and 
profitable. Especially helpful and 
articulate were Mr. Cooke, Mr. Clegg 
and their staffs. We felt these gentle- 
men and the other speakers did a 
magnificent job in bringing to us 
ideas and furthering our enthusiasm. 
I believe this conference has had 2 
marked and interesting effect on the 
members of my staff in attendance. 
I would like to make a suggestion. Our 
entire group felt the clinics were 
pointed, specific and of such a high 
order of interest it might be well to 
lengthen them for the entire two- 
hour Saturday morning session. — 
W.L., Pa. 


We appreciate the compliments 
and have passed them along to the 
persons concerned. The suggestion 
for legthening the clinics to two 
hours was made by several people 
who attended the Conference. It is 
the policy of the Association to of- 
fer what the membership desires. 
We are grateful to have these sug- 
gestions. Steps have already been 
taken to comply with this request. 
You may be sure of two-hour Clinics 
in 1959. — Ed. 


Great Thrill 


It is a great thrill for our Journal- 
ism Class to sumbit their news-mag- 
azines for the 35th annual Contest. 
We never dreamed it was possible for 
us to win a First Place last year and 
we humbly acknowledge that all school 
newspapers are like baseball pitchers 
— only as good as their last per- 
formance! This year, we hope we have 
been able to blast off like some of 
the rockets at the neighboring Cape 
Canaveral; however, we realize that 
a complete fizzle sometimes occurs 
despite hard work and careful plan- 
ning. Your judges suggested we could 
improve by placing emphasis on fu- 
ture, rather than past, news items. 
We have tried it and are grateful 
for the suggestion. Another sug- 
gestion we thought good was to print 
the paper instead of using the mi- 
meograph. We'd like to do this but 
we simply can’t afford it. Our only 
income is from the sale of the papers. 
We thought of raising the price from 
5 to 10 cents a copy but we couldn’t 
justify it. We were thrilled at being 
able to sell 508 copies out of a stu- 
dent body of 550! We couldn’t decide 
to submit our paper this year until 
we had sold our December issue. So 


we are late and we hope we can be 
judged. — MB., Fla. 

Of course! We couldn’t turn down 
such an effort and such compli- 
mentary remarks. And all good 
luck in the future. — Ed. 


Unhappy 


I feel I must tell you how unhap- 
py we were about the rating received 
by our paper last year. It is discon- 
certing to drop from Medalist to Sec- 
ond Place and I do not think it was 
warranted .. . Each time I consult 
the Score book, I am convinced the 
paper was judged on a basis of per- 
sonal style preference and not ob- 
jectively. For instance: “You don’t 
need a bank on principal news stories”. 
That’s true, but it’s not wrong to have 
them. Frankly, I don’t think we have 
a Medalist paper. Neither do I think 
we have a Second Place paper. I think 
we have a good solid first place paper, 
written and produced by students 
(this is not always so, I have learned) 
and completely self-supporting finan- 
cially. When a paper under the same 
Adviser drops 30 points under General 
Considerations, there is some lack of 
uniformity in the judging process. — 
DJ., NJ. 


Any disagreement with the rating 
should be reported as soon as pos- 
sible after the CSPA sends its re- 
port to the school. Members have 
a right to question and to a review. 
We can’t be right every time. If 
we have made a mistake, we are 
happy to correct it. But we must 
know about it within a reasonable 
time. — Ed. 


Challenging 


Enclosed are comments regarding 


our publication. We wish our latest 
issue to be included with our Con- 
test entries for we are improving and 
changing the format. We find your 
comments helpful; and our efforts, 
interesting and challenging. — R.G., 
N.C. 


Highly Pleased 

May I thank you for your careful 
evaluation of our 1958 book? It goes 
without saying that we were highly 
pleased with the results of your criti- 
que and with the Medalist Certificate. 
Thank you for your kindly interest 
and cooperation. — P.G., N.Y. 


Vitally Interested 


If it is not too late, please send 
me the information blank concerning 
the entering of our paper in the CSPA 
Contest. As of now, we have not re- 


The Cover 


“The opening of a school year at 
Valley Forge Military Academy 
Wayne, Pennsylvania, brings the ap- 
pointment of new cadet officers to 
lead the 900-man Corps. Photographer 
Jesse E. Hartman has caught the 
proud and happy expressions of Robert 
Muzi, Michael Carpenter, Dominick 
Ripepi, William Cressler, and Gene 
Diamont admiring their newly award- 
ed insignia,” states Major Joseph J 
Esrey, Jr., Adviser to the Academy’s 
yearbook, the 1958 Crossed Sabres, 
through whose courtesy this plate is 
used on our cover. 


ceived it. We have entered the Con- 
test for the past eighteen consecutive 
years and we are vitally interested in 
the rating. We value the Contest too 
much to miss it. — D.B., W. Va. 


No Entry 

For the first time in thirty years 
we will not have an entry in the CSPA 
Contest. I have not been able to con- 
vince the administration that such 
things require time. We have in- 
creased loads and period after period 
has been taken up with so-called es- 
sential work. As a result, I have been 
up against it this fall and unable to 
do anything along publications lines. 
I trust we shall be able to get back 
into competition next year. — DV, 
N.Y. 

While this is regrettable, the 
CSPA feels that a school should 
have a publication only when it 
can be adjusted to the program s0 
that burdens do not fall on the 
Adviser. — Ed. 
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APPEARANCE 


— APPEAL means buy appeal in 
the newspaper business. “To make 
a favorable first impression, a news- 
paper must be attractive physically. 
For the dress of a paper — its physical 
make-up — is seen, and liked or dis- 
liked, before its contents can be ap- 
preciated,” states John E. Allen in 
his book entitled Newspaper Make-up. 


The first impression made by a 
newspaper depends largely upon the 
appearance of the front page. If the 
headline advertises the story, page one 
advertises the newspaper as a whole. 
The importance of the general im- 
pression made upon readers by make- 
up, i. e., the arrangement of the type, 
the size of the headlines, the number 
of stories, the size and number of the 
pictures, should not be underempha- 
sized. 


Every unit of the newspaper must 
be interesting and correct, but the 
hard work of the reporter, the edit- 
orial writer, the advertising man will 
be sadly wasted unless the whole pub- 
lication has an attractive appearance. 


No newspaper page is made up 
without a plan — the layout. This 
layout is to the printer what the 
architect’s blueprints are to the build- 
er. This problem of newspaper make- 
up, also, is not unlike that of planning 
and constructing a building. A small 
paper is easier to make up than a large 
one, just as a house is easier to build 
than a cathedral. Likewise the make- 
up materials for a small paper are 
simpler than those for a large paper. 


S HE BEGINS the study of lay- 
out or make-up, the high school 
journalist should concentrate :upon 
four major principles of page design. 
They are: (1) emphasis, (2) harmony, 
(3) contrast, (4) balance. 
Only major stories should receive 
Major emphasis. No story should be 
Played up beyond what the facts justi- 
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IS IMPORTANT, TOO 


By MRS. EDNA H. FISHER, D. T. Informer, Dunbar 
Township High School, Leisenring, Pa. 


fy. Honest emphasis is the best em- 
phasis. The completed page must be 
a harmonious page. Consistently fol- 
low an approved head schedule. Don’t 
mix unfriendly type faces. 


Use the headline schedule with good 
judgment. Don’t rely entirely upon 
either bold or light type faces. Mix 
these where they can achieve the best 
contrast and emphasis. Don’t allow 
the noisy black type faces to out- 
shout one another. Pages must ap- 
pear to stand erect upon firm founda- 
tions. Pages that have a tendency to 
lean one way or another are out of 
balance. Eliminate massing cuts and 
heavy headlines into one area on the 
page. 

Remember, however, that make-up 
is secondary to news. Newspapers are 
NEWS papers. If a big story breaks 
at or near edition time, no editor 
should let the destruction of his care- 
fully-laid plans for a good-looking 
page stand in the way of giving the 
story the space and display it deserves. 


AGES with odd-numbered columns 

are easier to make up. They al- 
ways have one column exactly in the 
center for centrally locating single- 
column items, and there is always a 
chance to alternate single-column 
headlines across the top to good ef- 
fect. 

Economy of space is another pre- 
liminary principle of make-up. The 
appearance of your paper should sug- 
gest a wise use of space with no waste 
around pictures, headings, and edges 
of the sheet. Although your readers 
may not realize it themselves, they 
don’t like to see paper surface unused. 
They like a news page as, the saying 
goes, “with just the right amount of 
sail,” neither too much nor too little. 
One of the most common instances of 
waste space in high school publica- 
tions is around the name of the paper 
at the top of the front page. 


Custom or reading habit has set 
values on the columns which make 
up a page of your newspaper. The 
right hand column is generally regard- 
ed as the most important spot on the 
page, therefore, the upper right is gen- 
erally favored for the biggest piece of 
news. There are two reasons for this. 
First, it is common though that the 
reader’s eye naturally turns first to 
this place as he picks up the paper 
or as he sees it lying on a newstand. 
Second, the most newsworthy story is 
often the longest; therefore, if it is 
placed on the right-hand side, it can 
be naturally carried to an inside page 
if it runs longer than a column. The 
second choice place is the column on 
the left. A prominent story in that 
position gives a nice balance to the 
page. 


OME EDITORS believe in starting a 

great many news items on the front 
page and giving them prominent dis- 
play. By so doing they gain a newsy 
front page and a balanced symme- 
trical make-up, but they do incon- 
venience readers by constantly forcing 
them to turn to other pages. 


Several different styles of make-up, 
each with its variations, are most gen- 
erally used by high school newspapers 
in the United States. They are classi- 
fied as: balanced, brace or diagonal, 
occult, and circus. 


Balanced make-up is based upon a 
plan calling for perfect symmetry of 
design. It is arranged so that an 
imaginary perpendicular line, run- 
ning from center top to center bot- 
tom, divides the page into identical 
halves. Each story is placed so as to 
balance perfectly with its counterpart 
in the same position on the opposite 
Side of the page. 


The term brace or diagonal is often 
referred to as the focused style. Head- 
lines are arranged in steps to form a 
shelf, supporting the lead story in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page. 
An imaginary line moving diagonally 
from the upper-right hand corner to 
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the lower left, might be seen to pass 
through each headline, forming the 
brace. 

Occult or secret, is a term used to 
describe the method of balance used 
for layout. The word subtle perhaps 
is a better term because stories are 
arranged so that they balance with- 
out apparently doing so. In this type 
it is usual to balance a heavy area at 
the top with a heavy area placed at 
the bottom on the opposite side of the 
page. 


ANY HIGH SCHOOL papers have 

turned to a kind of make-up that 
cuts down reader resistance — stream- 
lined make-up. Streamlining means 
removing obstacles to easy reading 
and cutting down the work of editing. 
Headline schedules have been altered 
— the number of decks have been re- 
duced to one or two at the same time 
increasing the size of type. Exactness 
in form has been abandoned, thus 
eliminating the close counting of type 
units that standard headline pat- 
terns call for. This make-up uses the 
flush-left headlines which allows the 
paper to take on an informal design 
that is easy to read and to follow. 


This streamlined or informal make- 
up has no particular pattern. It al- 
lows the free use of pictures, head- 
lines and body type to best tell the 
story. This present trend to informal- 
ity in newspaper make up is consistent 
with the present informality in every- 
day living — in dress, furniture, build- 
ings, etc. Perhaps the reason scholas- 
tic newspapers are turning more and 
more to informal make-up is that they 
are following the lead of the pro- 
fessional newspapers which have 
largely abandoned pattern make-up 
for informal design. 


In streamlining, gingerbread effects 
are out. Boxed stories have lost the 
extra lines on the sides. Large body 
type, or body type well leaded, is the 
trend. Column rules may disappear. 
Type decorations, such as large black 
dots, help the reader to find quickly 
the beginnings of items. The name- 
plate appears reduced in size or is 
pushed down on the page to allow spe- 
cial news display over or around it. In 
general, the effects of streamlining are 
simplicity of structure and unusual 
readability in type faces. 


HATEVER your preference, in- 

formal or formal make-up, keep 
in mind always the appearance. These 
basic rules for make-up may act as a 
guide in achieving the desired “eye 
appeal” regardless of the type make- 
up used. 


Two 


(1) Locate large items generally in 
the upper half of the paper. 


(2) Rarely place two headlines of 
the same size and style side by side. 
Place them in alternate columns with 
smaller headlines or body type be- 
tween. This applies to boxes or to 
unrelated cuts. 

(3) Avoid, as much as possible, 
having two items in adjacent columns 
end on the same level. In other words, 
surround a headline with body type 
whenever possible. 

(4) Balance stories having about 
the same length and similar head- 
lines. 


(5) Avoid perfect symmetry. Try to 
achieve a symmetrical balance. 


(6) Locate boxed stories usually at 
the top or bottom of the page between 
big headlines. 

(7) Always vary the make-up from 
issue to issue. 

(8) Avoid a top-heavy effect by 
placing some fairly iarge headlines 
well down on the page. One head- 
line running across two or more 
columns is advisable. 


(9) Avoid an arrangement of head- 
lines that resembles a staircase or 
that seems to divide the paper into 
strips. 


(10) Select headlines and body 
type from styles that are similar. 

Styles in newspaper make-up are 
constantly changing. Today’s page 
ones have little resemblance to those 
of a century ago. Tomorrow’s page 
one will be more atractive, simpler, 
easier to read, less crowded, more 
distinctive, and will carry fewer com- 
plicated headlines than that of today. 

More beautiful type faces in the 
modern manner, more attention paid 
to proportion and more study being 
given to physical appearance guaran- 
tee that whatever its form, the future 
page one will be an improvement over 
today’s and yesterday‘s pages. 


NTA-CSPA Writing Project 
Judges Selected For 1959 


A board of judges has been selected 
for the reading and rating of the en- 
tries in the annual joint Writing Pro- 
ject conducted by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

Members of the headquarters staff 
of the NTA in New York will be as- 
sisted by representatives of three 
school levels associated with the CSPA 
for the determination of the national 
winners. They include Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka, Sewanhaka High School, Flo- 


ral Park, N. Y., former CSPAA Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Irma Zillesen, High School 
Long Beach, N. Y., current CSPAA Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, for the Senior High 
Schools; Alfred Borello, Stanforth 
Junior High School, Elmont, N. Y,, 
for Junior High Schools; and Gertrude 
L. Curnias, Brearly School, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Victor E. Leonard, Prin- 
cipal, North Mianus School, Riverside, 
Conn., for the Elementary Schools 
The Writing Project centers about 
the Christmas Seal Sale which con- 
tributes so much to the support of the 
NTA. It is intended to maintain a 
continuing interest among young 
people in the program of the organiza- 
tion and to develop an understand- 
ing of the work and services it per- 
forms. Entries are submitted, first, to 
a county committee in the area in 
which the school is located. After 
screening, these are sent to a state 
committee where they are subject to 
additional review. The national judg- 
ing committee will make its selec- 
tions from those which reach New 
York. Announcement of the awards 


will be made at the time of the CSPA 
Convention in March, 1959. 


Movies for Graphic 
Arts Classes 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpie 
Avenue, Holiywood 28, Calif., announce 
the following films available for use 
by graphic arts teachers: 

Putting a job on a Platen Press—11 

mins. (Rent $3.00—sale $50.00) 
Color on a Stone—14 mins., color 
(Rent $6.00—sale $125.00) 

Silk Screen Textile Printing—ll 
mins., color (Rent $5.00—sale 
$100.00) 


How to Make a Linoleum Block Print 
—14 mins., color (Rent $6.00— 
sale $125.00) 


Poster Making: Design and Techni- 
que—10 mins., color (Rent $5.00 
—sale $100.00) 


Poster Making: Printing By Silk 
Screen—14 mins., color (Rent 
$6.00—sale $135.00) 

Technique of the Silk Screen Process 
—15 mins., silent (Rent $4.00— 
sale $30.00) 

Lithography—14 mins. 
—sale $65.00) 


(Rent $4.00 


John Quinn, former President of the 
Teachers College Division of the CSPA, 
when he was a student at the Salem, 
Mass., STC, is now associate professor 
of business administration at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Pa. 
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MY ROLE IN PREPARATION FOR INTEGRATION 


By CAROL SELLERS, Editor, The Spotlight, East Durham Junior High 
School, Durham, North Carolina 


ODAY, over in the United Nations 

Building, people from 81 nations 
are at work trying to improve world 
relations. Their success in this tre- 
mendous job depends a great deal 
upon you and me. For how can 
they hope for success there, if 
America, the so-called champion of 
human liberty, is torn by social pre- 
judices. To make their work a success, 
we have a role to play, and we must 
do our part. 

Since World War II, we know that 
a new social order has been evolving. 
Many forces are at work that are 
changing the social pattern — forces 
which the average person — the man 
on the street — is not aware of, espe- 
cially in sections where a sharp line 
hes been drawn between the races. 

Just what is our part? What can 
we, the editors of school newspapers, 
do to help? Much, I believe, because 
our parents and the pupils of the 
school will read every word our paper 
contains. The pupils feel it is theirs, 
and what parent wouldn’t read his 
child’s paper? 

In a little book, I found this quote 
from Einstein which I like: “The 
struggle for an unprejudiced attitude 
towards the simple and yet so often 
misunderstood facts of human exist- 
ence must start at the still flexible 
mind of the child.” 

It is a psychologically-proven fact 
that we desire the approval of our 
peers — that is, the people of our own 
age — more than any other group in 
the world. Therefore, we are partially 
responsible for the actions of our 
friends. Our duty as editors is to see 
that the youth of America is given 
nourishment for tolerance, food for 
sympathetic understanding of others, 
and support to meet this new order of 
society. 


[F we try to give these attitudes to 

the student body through editorials, 
they will give our advice a moment’s 
consideration. That’s what we must 
aim for. If we can get a portion of 
the student body to think, part of 
our duty is accomplished, 

But who reads editorials? Certainly 
not the person who really needs a 
change of attitude, you may say. But 
just let that one pupil find an edi- 
torial that hints about integration, 
and soon it will be the most read 
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and, perhaps, criticized part of the 
paper; but even criticism is a sign 
that the seeds of thought have been 
planted. 

When our newspaper adviser sug- 
gested that we make it a part of our 
editorial policy to help prepare the 
pupils of our school for integration, I 


Last March, when Carol Sellers, 
a 9th Grade pupil was Editor of 
her school newspaper, she came to 
the Convention prepared to tell 
what she had done in her editorial 
role to lay the foundation for a 
harmonious approach to a disturb- 
ing problem. Her story is a most 
unusual one. She states her beliefs 
and her doubts in a frank and en- 
gaging manner. Much can be read 
between the lines. Her meeting 
was attended by more than 60 stu- 
dent-delegates. The discussion 
period which followed was much 
alive and kept well within bounds. 
These junior and senior high 
school students were in sharp dis- 
agreement but they were calm and 
contained in their remarks. One 
Adviser said, “It’s the most in- 
teresting thing I’ve heard today. 
Another, “I’ve enjoyed it more 
than anything I’ve done today’, 
and a third, “That girl handled 
herself admirably”. 


was somewhat dubious. Integration 
was a “hot” subject, and I foresaw 
criticism and perhaps even a drop in 
sales. 

It was difficult to undertake be- 
cause I, too, needed quite a bit of 
preparation. Having lived in a society 
which had for generations followed a 
definite pattern, I felt that anything 
I wrote on the subject would be be- 
traying my own friends and family. 
I'll have to admit that I had a few 
sleepless nights. 


OWEVER, a unit on human rela- 

tions conducted by Miss Marion 
Warren, our social studies teacher and 
newspaper adviser, made my decision 
easier. 

In this class we adopted six tenets 
which I took to guide my editorials. 
These are our tenets: 

1. To set forth to build an attitude 

in the youth of our school that 


all people are human, whatever 
their race, color, or creed. 


. That every American citizen of 
every color should have the op- 
portunity to make the most of 
himself. 


. That we can best meet problems 
among the races by sympathetic 
cooperation. 


. That people of all races have 
made contributions to education 
and culture that can’t be ignored 
in the development of society. 


. That the greatest contentment 
among races can be found when 
each race strives to make the 
most of its own talents, but feels 
a sincere interest in the progress 
of all. 


. That our attitude toward the im- 
migrant and Negro must be to- 
lerant. They have influenced our 
appreciation of art, music, and the 
sciences. Their culture, customs, 
and habits have mingled with 
ours and we should try to under- 
stand and help them, for no na- 
tion is so self-sufficient that it 
can get no benefit from another. 
No man is an island unto himself. 


With these six tenets, which I now 
firmly believe, I began my first edi- 
torial. It was the hardest I’ve ever 
tried to write. I worked and wrote, 
but I coundn’t seem to find the words 
needed to express myself. 

I wanted to make its readers see 
beyond themselves, and to see how 
their present attitudes might affect 
the future of our country. Finally, I 
felt that I had said to be the best of 
my ability what I wished. It was 
printed like this: 


“A Tendency In Us... 


. the youth of America, to look 
down upon other races might easily 
be the weakness Communism seeks. 
Have we ever refused to be in the 
same group with a Greek, Jew, Rus- 
sian, or Bohemian because of his race? 
Do we respect the Chinese or Egyp- 
tian for his forefather’s contributions 
to civilization, or do we see only 
his slanted eyes or darker skin? 


At the moment all is quiet on the 
Tarheei integration front. First steps 
have been taken, and there has been 
some measure of success in Greens- 
boro and in Winston-Salem; but the 
ugly head of intolerance continues to 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Twain Can Meet 


Contrary to the old adage, “never the twain shall meet,” 
the “twains” in this case, the printers and the Advisers, 
can meet when the proper grounds are established for the 
meeting. 


As reported by the Oregon Scholastic Press News, the Ad- 
visers who attended the annual press conference last fall 
were urged by the Portland Allied Printing Trades Council 
to give their business to Oregon printers. The reasons were 
valid and understandable, all of which was appreciated 
by the Advisers. There isn’t an Adviser in any state or 
city in the country who wouldn't prefer to do business 
with someone close by if it is possible to carry it on from 
a mutually satisfactory basis. 


Just because the school is a local institution, supported 
by taxes paid not only by printers but by other businesses, 
by parents and by teachers, too, it is in a particularly 
vulnerable position when the tax angle is presented. How- 
ever, in the normal handling of school business, it is ex- 
pected that what it needs shall be purchased at the lowest 
price possible provided certain specifications are met. 
From this, the publication should be no exception. The 
Adviser is quite willing to abide by this understanding. 


What bothers Advisers, and their staff members, is that 
they are expected to buy printing — and it is a purchas- 
able commodity — from a local shop when there is no 
competition and where costs, facilities and quality are out 
of line with normal expectations. Numerous instances 
have been called to our attention where school boards, 
chambers of commerce and other organizations, have ruled 
that the school publication shall be printed in town re- 
gardless of the cost, the quality of the work, the coopera- 
tion of the printer in an educational activity, or of other 
factors. 

With over 40,000 publications being issued in this coun- 
try, a rather substantial collection of facts can be as- 
sembled on printing costs. It is easy to determine who is 
out of line. No Adviser or staff expects a hand-out. All 
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do expect a reasonable charge, good service and a bi’ of 
cooperation. In the long run, the printer has muct. to 
gain, for the boys and girls who come to know him are 
going to be the men and women who can be his patrons 
tomorrow. It depends on him whether or not he gets them, 


> > > 


One Editor’s View 


Social and political problems that affect one part of 
the country, or one segment of the population, quickly 
become the problems of all. That these can be the con- 
cern of student editors is no surprice to us for we know 
from long experience that they and their staffs are touched 
by the same things that are felt by adults. 


The development of the theme of integration as an edit- 
orial policy in a junior high school paper by a ninth grade 
student shows courage and ingenuity that is in marked 
contrast to the treatment of the same topic by most of 
the daily newspapers in all parts of the nation. We are 
sympathetic with the soul-searching which marked this 
young lady’s approach to her subject. We are particularly 
proud of the manner in which her readers accepted her 
viewpoint. That she could stand before a widely repre- 
sentative group of fellow-editors from all parts of the 
country at our Convention a year ago, hold her own, stand 
by her conclusions, and conduct a calm and reasoned dis- 
cussion of a delicate problem, is a tribute to her ability 
and to the understanding of her audience. 


When such a thing can be done, there is much hope 
for the future. She is a credit to her school and to her 
community. And in the background is the strength and 
conviction of an Adviser who knows and understands 
what education is, how it must be accomplished, and the 
way in which the school press must represent the best 
and the finest traditions of America’s press and journal- 
istic profession even at an elemental level. 


There is in this a seed of greatness, of characters that 
are in the making, a harbinger of better days that are 
to come. 

> > > 


Busy Days Are Here Again 


With newspapers and magazines pouring in from all 
parts of the country, inquiries being made on the coming 
Convention, speakers to be invited for the program, rooms 
to be reserved, arrangements made for special features, 
consideration being given to late Contest entries, hundreds 
of letters and ’phone calls to be taken care of, we must 
confess, we are busy. 


The Christmas holidays are far from holidays to a faith- 
ful few for that is the time when we can catch up on some 
of the details. Right now, final exams for the winter 
session are occupying all the hours of the day for the stu- 
dent staff so the Director spends all his own hours trying 
to keep things moving. 


Of course, there are the impatient, those who forget some 
item necessary for the completion of an Entry, others who 
suddenly need advice that takes hours to gather, and a 
thousand and one details that are just a part of the day's 
routine. Somehow, we'll get it done, but we wonder how 
So if there is a bit of a delay, just remember, we get tired, 
too; we must eat and sleep a bit; and sometimes we have 
to wait a while for others to respond before we can do all 
that we are asked to do. Bear with us for a time. 


The School Press Review 
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THE OUTLINE, MINIATURE DUMMY, AND DUMMY 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Adviser, Piper, High School, Birmingham, Mich. 


a. Do-It Yourself era has made 
almost everyone conscious of How- 
To. Even the most amateur workman 
wants a set of plans to make a bird 
house for that visiting wren. The 
blueprints for an aircraft carrier or a 
skyscraper weigh many tons. The 
dummy, blueprint for the school or 
college yearbook, lies somewhere be- 
tween the two in weight, of course, 
but can be equal to ship or skyscraper 
plans in importance. 

Naturally, the place to start is with 
specifications: Is this a little book with 
big aspirations, a big order to fill? Or 
is this a huge book of several hundred 
pages? The size of the book, with bud- 
gets usually of comparable size, but 
seldom big enough, is the taking off 
point in planning. 


Also of vital importance is the un- 
derlying philosophy of the annual: Is 
it a class book largely for seniors, 
except as one hopes it will derive sup- 
port from other classes? Is it an all- 
school yearbook in a six-year high 
school where seventh graders must 
have their spot in the book — if not 
on the staff? Is it a college annual of 
500 pages with a budget of $50,000? 
What does your school, your staff 
want in a yearbook? Will frills and 
fads take precedence over first things 
first? 


Every yearbook staff should have a 
sound and thorough understanding of 
what it and the school wants in a 
yearbook. It should, every year, ex- 
amine those chains of tradition to 
find that weakest link. It should in- 
ventory content materials ahead of 
time to determine what to keep, what 
to discard. It may find that to pro- 
ceed untrammeled, to produce some- 
thing worthwhile, it must have great 
courage as well as considerable creat- 
ivity. Of course, if the book is going 
to be just like last year’s, maybe last 
year’s dummy will do — that is,with 
a bit of conservative alteration. But 
if this is going to be THIS year’s 
book, planning cannot begin too soon 
hor be done too well. 


F course, every school in our star- 

spangled country has certain tra- 
ditional activities, certan doings, that 
go on year after year. One of these is 
the academic program. Another is or- 
ganization, such as administration, 
faculty, others necessary to make the 
School function as a team. There are 
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classes, sports,.extra-curricular activ- 
ities, of which the yearbook itself may 
be one. There will be seniors, with 
honors and perhaps summaries. For 
some there may be homecoming, 
queens, etc. The staff had better list 


these, one and all, for all will be 
clamoring for a place in the yearbook 
that’s being planned. 

Now that the staff has a general 
idea of what must go into the over- 


This is the third in the series 
of articles on yearbook production 
by Miss McGiffin which will ap- 
pear in the Review during the cur- 
rent school year. The earlier ones 
have already produced approving 
comment from reader’s who have 
been looking for guidance and in- 
struction in this field of school 
publications activity. 


stuffed pages of the book, it’s time to 
determine the page budget. By all 
means, set aside at least three in 
even the smallest book, many more in 
the largest, for the opening section, 
the introduction. If three is all that 
can be spared, use one for the title 
page, one for the table of contents, 
one for the threshold or welcome mat 
of your book. Perhaps even in the 
smallest book there should be a view 
of the school, a brief bit of theme- 
setting copy, if the book is to have 
a theme. Two 16-page signatures are 
not too much space to use in larger 
books, to pick up the story where the 
1958 book left off, to record highlights 
of what is bound to be a history- 
making year. 


Set aside a page-budget for the 
school work section in proportion to 
its importance in the school and in 
the plans. It should be very import- 
ant because it is the reason for the 
very existence of the school. Sports, 
school life, classes and masses, ad- 
vertising — if the book carries ad- 
vertising — all these major subject 
divisions should have their allotment 
of pages. Out of the staff’s gabfest or 
brainstorming session comes the ma- 
terial that will go into the book. Now 
the plan will bring the material under 
crderly arrangement. 


NE way to proceed with the out- 
line is that used by Mr. Medlin 
and Mr. Allnutt in their excellent 


books on yearbook procedure. We do 
not happen to use this method, prob- 
ably because our book follows a rather 
different arrangement in division of 
content. But the table is an orderly 
way to proceed, and it may be your 
way to outline. In using the table, the 
staff must bear in mind that even- 
numbered pages are left-hand ones, 
odd-numbered pages, righthand ones. 
Here’s how it is done: — 


1 Title page 

3 Table of 
Contents 

5 View of school 

7 Administration 
division page 


Foreword 2 


Dedication 4 
Administration 6 
division page 


This type of outline can be made 
for every page in the book. With this 
method, spreads, facing pages, are 
easily seen at a glance, making it 
easy to switch pages within a section 
or from section to another. 


It must be remembered, too, that 
books are printed in signatures of 8, 
16, or 32 pages usually depending up- 
on the size and kind of press the 
printer uses. It is especially important 
to determine the size of signatures 
(number of pages) if a second color 
is to be used in some signatures but 
not in others; if a second color is to 
be used on dvision pages; or if divi- 
sion pages are to be “wrapped 
around” signatures. In any or all of 
these cases, the staff and adviser 
must have corect imposition sheets 
from the printer. (An imposition 
sheet shows the exact location of a 
page before the entire sheet is folded 
and drop the pages into their proper 
sequence for the finished book). Some 
of these arrangements are more eco- 
nomical than others, especially where 
color is involved. 


HE next step with most staffs is 

the miniature dummy, the one 
with the many names, such as mini- 
dum, thumbdum, etc. We seldom go 
so far as to make a complete minia- 
ture for the entire book, though we 
always use the minidum technique in 
planning layouts. The sports section, 
too, is always planned as a complete 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Poetry Of The Month... 


“We members of the TAM 
O‘SHANTER editorial staff of Lake- 
land Senior High School, Lakeland, 
Florida, chose these poems for their 
ability to invigorate our thoughts, 
feelings, and sensations. It is our hope 
that these selections will sharpen the 
reader’s senses and stir his imagina- 
tion as they did ours.” Mrs. Lucile 
Bryant is the Adviser. 


Tribute 


Hold the flag high! 
Hold it above your head — 
For it is your flag and not only 
The flag of the boys with whose 
Blood it is stained. 
Liberty and Justice and a nation 
Under God 
Were not easily bought! 
Only with blood and sweat 
And mothers’ tears 
And a prayer 
Did God feel just in trading 
Our Freedom, 
Perhaps you will not think 
Of war 
Until its tears are on your cheek, 
Its prayer in your heart. 
But our flag is ever present. 
Hold it high— 
Above your head! 
Judy Walsh, 
Acorn, 
Jefferson High School 
Roanoke, Va. 


A Mother's Love 


A mother’s love is like a flame 

Too marvelous for us to name. 
With every hour it increases 
And, despite all odds, never ceases. 


The world may turn against us; 
Her love will see us through. 
And when at last God calls her 
home, 
The memory of her love will help 
us on... alone. 
Anne Cumming ,’60 
Vincentian, 
Vincentian Institute, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Mountains 


If you lived beside the mountains, 
You’d soon become aware 

Of the sense of deep serenity 
Which readily fills the air. 


You'd see their massive outlines 
Rising skyward near your door; 
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You would have a breadth of vision 
That you’ve never had before. 


You would gain a new integrity 
Indestructible as stone, 
For if you love the mountains, 
Their strength becomes your own. 
Patricia Scott, ’59 
Oracle, 
Central High School, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Pirovette Of Autumn 
Leaves 
Dancing in the autumn air; 
Twirling, dipping, bending, swaying; 
Keeping time with the weird melody 
of the wind. 
Nature’s ballerinas, 
Costumes of red and gold; 
Dancing until tired; 
Then falling down, 
Down to the Earth, 
To their rest; 
Nature’s ballet 
Ended. 
Joan Germaine 
Palmetto and Pine, 
High School, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Experience 


The road to happiness 

Is often paved with tears; 

The road to learning 

Is often paved with years. 
Ann O'Neill 
The Penman, 
Washington-Lee High School, 
Arlington, Va. 


Night 


The sky at night is a velvet curtain, 

Studded with glittering, glistening 
pearls, 

And the feathery clouds drifting past 
the moon 

Are a beautiful woman’s silver curls. 

The night is magic and casts a spell 

With a crystal ball that is the moon. 

For its music it has the whispering 
wind 

That rustles through trees to a plain- 
tive tune. 

The night holds secrets of ages past, 

As seen by the luminous bodies on 
high; 

Kept secret by the silent mist 

That floats throuph the quiet and 
ancient sky. 

The night has a beauty all of its own, 

A color unmatched by those in the day; 


The inky black and the musky blu:, 
Broken only by stars that flickering 
play. 
The night can warm, or the night can 
chill, 
Can bring peace or terror to the heart 
of man, 
But I, in night, will always see 
The hand of God working His infinite 
plan. 
Sonya Bronovitsky ’59 
Whirlwind. 
Bay County High School, 
Panama City, Fla. 


His Presence 


In falling leaves, 

In the distant glens, 
Withered and dry, 
In the far-off sky, 


In the heavens above, 
Star-studded and blue, 

In the earth in its bounty— 
All Nature; it’s true 


His presence does dwell, 
Unnoticed perhaps, 

Yet dwells and endures 
As the ages elapse. 


Through a word or a glance, 
Or a feeling within, 
It is felt and expressed 
O’er the earth’s savage din. 


And when Nature expires, 

And from life we depart, 

His presence shall dwell, 

In a soul, in a heart. 
Eugene Nolan, ’58 
Impressions, 

Central High School, 
Scranton, Pa. 


And The World Waits .. . 
Across existence fleets the shadow 
And he falls, who fears it, 
And he falls— 

who would welcome it 


And also he who accepts it 
Falls. 


See then 
(Light midst the deepening gloom) 
Tranquil figures, white garbed, 

and know that 
To these alone is come eternal 
Peace. 


It is finished 
The door is shut on breathless sight 
Sunset has won 
the dirge goes up 
And the world waits— 
For life. 
By Judith Campbell 
Scribo, 
Shades Valley High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Outline, Miniature 


Dummy, And Dummy 
(Continued from Page 5) 


minidum because the work of this 
staff is usually done separately from 
that of the rest of the editorial staff 
and yet must fit into he whole, must 
harmonize. 


For most planning throughout the 
book we use what we call a “working 
dummy”, a looseleaf notebook with 
sketched page planning, using rec- 
tangles cut from magazines such as 
Life or Look to represent halftones. 
This helps us to visualize finished 
pages and spreads. But as this me- 
thod is quite unorthodox, we had bet- 
ter not stray too far from the beaten 
path. 


For the minidum, use a size that is 
convenient. Some like to draw four 
to eight spreads to an 8 1/2 x 11 sheet 
of copy paper. We use 81/2 x 11 co- 
py paper folded horizontally and put 
together into a little booklet of the 
proper number of pages saddle stitch- 
ed with a pin. This is our sports mini- 
dum. The first page of this minidum 
is marked with the page number of 
the sports righthand division page. 
The sports editor gets his section page 
numbers from the editor’s master 
dummy and uses correct page num- 
bers from the start. 


Our sports editors do the minidum 
exactly as their master dummy and 
layout sheets will be done later. They 
work with azure blue pencils because 
this color does not photograph. For 
offset printing, we never gray ony- 
thing in. The only writing in gray or 
black is the name of the school, page, 
etc., at bottom and in camera range 
for the negative only, on the part that 
will not appear on the page in the 
finished book. Of course, the mini- 
dum is never photographed; but habit 
is a powerful force, and so we get 
the azure-pencil habit. 


4ALFTONES are drawn in as rec- 

tangles in their proportional sizes 
and indicated as halftones with cross 
ing diagonal lines, like a large X. Ge- 
nerally we do not draw type lines. 
Instead we use a copy block, a rec- 
tangle as wide as the line-length of 
that page and as long as the block of 
copy will be. We use a line for the 
headline and indicate its pica measure 
and unit count. We also indicate kind 
body Copy B, using C. D, E, etc. for 
outlines and idenfications. (Of course, 
these match the proper copy on the 
type copy sheets). We also put a slug 
for each picture, sometimes including 
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the negative number for convenience 
in ordering pictures properly sized 
from the photographer, or re-ordering 
in case of accident. The entire sports 
section is carefully planned in mini- 
dum. 


For the master dummy it is always 
just good common sense to work with 
paper that is the actual page size of 
the book. Of course, one always plans 
with two-page spreads. We like to work 
with paper eqactly like the layout 
sheets furnished by the printer, ex- 
cept that our dummy paper is printed 
on both sides. It is ruled in tiny 
squares, in azure blue, with our mar- 
gins indicated. It is divided intu 
blocks and carries bleed lines, etc. Of 
course the squares are in exact pro- 
portion to the big 25 per cent reduc- 
tion layout sheets or mounts which we 
like to use. In other words, we know 
that everything is properly scaled. 


N the master dummy, we draw lines 

for headings, draw in every picture 
in exact size, indicate copy blocks in 
proper size, counting squares exact., 
from the large mounting boards on 
which we have mounted our pictures 
ourselves. As in the sports dummy, we 
put in slugs (little titles) for pictures, 
pica measure and unit count for 
headlines, word-count for copy, cut- 
lines, indents, and key the copy with 
letters. After heads are ready we let- 
ter them into the master dummy to 
avoid errors. 


The printed margin lines are con- 
sidered inviolate. We observe them re- 
ligiously and expect the lithographer’s 
“paster-upper” to do so, following 
exactly what we have indicated on 
the actual size-sheets. With the off- 
set process, it is the responsibility of 
the staff to see that uniform margins 
are established and meticulously ob- 
served. Margins are NOT determined 
mechanically when the annual is 
printed by any of the photolithogra- 
phical processes. It must be remem- 
bered that this method of reproduc- 
tion is a photographic one, and the 
page will be reproduced exactly as it 
was set up. (If pictures or proof are 
pasted outside of indicated margins 
and “brought down” by the camera, 
the type will be reduced at the same 
time. This is just as bad a mistake 
as wandering, inconsistent margins). 
For the offset process, it is well ic 
define corners, too. 


Overlapping — i. e., one picture 
covering part of another; bleeds, out- 
line cuts, angles, circles, must all be 
indicated accurately in the dummy. 
Use the cutouts from magazines to 


help in visualizing the final appear- 
ance of the page. The more complete, 
accurate, neat, well-done the dummy 
is, the less likely is the staff to be 
disagreeably surprised when the fi- 
nished book is delivered. 


NCTE Convention Site Of 
CSPAA-NAJD Joint Meeting 


The annual journalism luncheon 
sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association and the 
National Association of Journalism 
Directors was held in Pittsburgh on 
November 28 as a part of the conven- 
tion of the National Council of 
Teachers of English of which both or- 
ganizations are affiliated members. 
Nearly 100 attended the luncheon at 
which Prof. J. Allen Figurel of the 
University of Pittsburgh was the pre- 
Siding officer. 


“What is a Good Journalism Pro- 
gram in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools?” was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion held later in the afternoon 
under the chairmanship of Kenneth 
Stratton, East High School, Des Mo- 
ines, Ia., with about 40 persons in 
attendance. Robert Granville, High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, long a 
moving figure in the Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, spoke on 
“Organizing a Good Senior High 
School Journalism Program”. Verda 
Evans, Supervisor of Language Arts, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, and 
a long-time associate of the publica- 
tions program in her city, presented 
“The Journalism Course as a Sti- 
mulus toward Good Writing”, and 
John C. Macwell, Racine, Wis., Public 
Schools, brought up “The Case Against 
Journalism in High Schools”. 


Mr. Macwell is reported to have 
pulled no punches in the presentation 
of his “case” and to have raised some 
temperatures by several degrees. This 
was by far the most controversial part 
of the meeting and somewhat of a 
departure from the usual in gather- 
ings of this type. 


Some misunderstandings had de- 
veloped prior to the holding of this 
meeting, particularly with reference 
to the responsibility for organizing it, 
and making the program. Benjamin 
W. Allnutt, President of the CSPAA, 
had carried on correspondence with 
the late Florence Sweet, President of 
NAJD, on tte subject, and it is hoped 
the matter may be resolved before 
the Denver Convention in 1959. The 
1960 NCTE Convention will be held 
in Chicago. 


Editorials...cChoice Of The Month 


Leslie Stein, editor-in-chief, and Barbara Shank, man- 
aging editor, of the Vidette, the newspaper of McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, Pa., selected these editorials 
under the direction of Robert W. Broome, the Adviser. 
They “were chosen for their appropriateness, concise- 
ness, and variety of subject matter. Each editorial stresses 
its point without being redundant”. 

<> <> > 


That Time of Year 


That time of year, College Board season, is upon us 
once more. Many seniors took the tests last Saturday and 
many more will take them in January. 


Since a great many colleges do require Boards, stu- 
dents tend to regard them with an apprehension border- 
ing on panic. This probably accounts for the numerous 
cram courses, which claim to be able raise a student’s 
score. Preying on anxiety and apprehension, these courses 
rake in $50 per nail-biting pupil. 

The three-hour morning boards of Scholastic Apti- 
tude Tests are designed to measure English and math 
aptitude or ability. Therefore it would follow that no 
amount of last minute cramming could possibly shoot 
the student into a higher bracket. What he has not learn- 
ed in eleven or twelve years of education cannot be pound- 
ed into his head a few short months. What value would 
this test have if this were possible, since colleges use 
the SAT as a stand&rd for evaluating all applicants on 
an equal basis? 

It is understandable that a student who has not 
taken math for a year or two might be rather rusty. We 
think he could dissolve the rust just as well by working 
on his own to receive his knowledge of the fundamental 
skills. Of course, this takes a good deal of self-discipline. 
It is worth it, though, if one realizes that $50 has not 
been squandered in an attempt to discern the number of 
colored jelly beans in a sock. A little do-it-yourself re- 
fresher course can probably alleviate the galloping knee- 
knocking to some extent. 

We would be foolish to warn you not to worry about 
College Boards. We can only repeat what you have heard 
many times. Prepare for them by making the most of 
your education. 

Guide Post, 
High School, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


This editorial is timely, since College Boards and other 
examinations for college entrance are being or will be ad- 
ministered. Students should strive to achieve high stand- 
ards of scholarship. This editorial promotes a sensible 
attitude toward College Boards. 

> > <> 


Darn Those Sputniks! 


IN 1947 (those were the leisurely days) when Dr. Werner 
Von Braun asked for funds to put an American satellite 
in space, he was ordered to concentrate his efforts on 
ground rockets. Russian scientists meanwhile devoted 
their energies to the launching of Sputnik I. What an 
avalanche of trouble they created for UD students. Beat 
the Russians has become the watchword. 

This has meant more classwork, added regulations, and 
more stringent restrictions. No longer is there an evening 
without homework. Upidites are developing huge biceps 
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because they lug four of five books home every nig.it. 
Every day the newly enacted regulations drive teachers 
and students to dispair. 

UD’S AGE-OLD standby, the Morning Sheet, has taken 
on a mysterious air. Every morning during second period 
a sliding sound can be heard as the Morning Sheet comes 
under the door. This is supposed to prevent the inter- 
ruption caused when the person delivering it comes to 
the door. 

Actually it is a greater distraction as the students strain 
their ears to hear the rustling scund and two boys knock 
each other down when they rush to pick it up. This also 
presents for the girl from the commercial office a prob- 
lem of what to do when the door is open. 

Hall passes must now be filled out by the teacher so 
that few people will be in the halls, thus reducing the 
noise. However, filling in the slip takes more time than 
any outside noise would ever take. As one teacher put it, 
“Go to the door, look both ways, and then run.” 

UD PEP rallies have been eliminated because they touk 
too much precious time and yet the Songs and Cheers 
Contest, another perennial time-waster, is now being held 
in assembly. This deluge of red tape has caused students 
to groan, “Why didn’t we send up a Satellite first?” 

The Acorn, 
High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


This is an amusing but interesting survey of some of 
the curriculum changes that have occurred in American 
high schools as a result of the launching of Sputnik I last 
year. Humorous editorials do possess high reader interest 
and should appear more often. 

> <> > 


Star of Bethlehem, Harbinger of Hope 


Millions of people are enslaved spiritually, mentally and 
physically. Until they are freed and men love one an- 
other as brothers, the earth will not know a genuine 
Christmas. 

A true Christmas will come when navies have been turn- 
ed into merchant fleets, shells and cannons have been 
melted into farm machinery and the atom is used to pro- 
duce power to drive the wheels of commerce and cure 
diseases instead of keeping men in mortal fear of one an- 
other. 

This day will see the watch towers and barbed wire 
fences of international frontiers razed. Iron and bam- 
boo curtains will have disappeared. Customs, tariffs and 
all forces of economic warfare will have been abolished. 

This will be the dawn of a new era, “The Golden Age of 
Mankind,” when all will work as one to explore and reap 
knowledge from all corners of the universe. Scientists will 
render deserts fertile and make sea water pure instead of 
creating the destroyers of human life. 

“Peace on earth and good will toward men,” the prophecy 
of the angels on the first Christmas, will then be real- 
ized. 

The Beacon, 
Woodrow Wlison High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


This editorial is brief, expressive, and appropriate for 
the Christmas season. The hope for conversion of bel- 
ligerence into peace establishes an impressive similarity 
between the true Christmas spirit and world peace. 
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My Role In Preparation 


For Integration 
(Continued from Page 3) 


fiirt with communism here in the 
South. Are we wlling to lose our 
place in the democratic world because 
we are unwilling to respect another’s 
color, race, or creed? 


We, the younger citizens of Amer- 
ica, hold jts future in OUR hands. If 
these hands are bloody with pre- 
judice, smutty with intolerance, weak 
from ignorance, can America hope to 
remain a true democracy? 

Will we let this racial intolerance 
destroy America? 

“Forbid it, Almighty God!” 


I even thought it would help to 
quote the inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty. So I nobly quoted: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning 
to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, 
tempest-tossed to me. 

I lift my lamp beside 
the Golden Door.” 


I'll never forget the anxiety I felt 
the day the paper went on sale, be- 
cause it was during the heat of the 
Little Rock battle. I wondered how 
my friends would take it. 


TRANGELY enough the first com- 

ments I heard were compliments. 
Several pupils said they thought it 
was about time something was done 
openly, in print, about attitudes to- 
ward integration. Later a few pa- 
rents — remember now, just a few — 
expressed the feeling that we should 
get ready to conform to the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. 


This reaction encouraged me. Then 
the play. In the meantime, as a cli- 
max to our human relations study, I 
had played the role of a teacher in a 
performance which portrayed the en- 
trance of color in my classroom. 

Now, by this time, the six tenets 
were vibrating through my mind and 
heart. I was closer to my new role, 
but, even yet, I had to watch the 
things I said. I had to say just 
enough. 

My second editorial printed in the 
November issue ran like this: 


“Two Races... 


. feasted and prayed together after 
the first harvest in the new world 
three hundred and thirty-six years 
ago. 
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Our forefathers came to this land 
to free themselves from the effects of 
tyranny and prejudice. Arriving here 
they found America inhabited by a 
darker, curious race. A race inferior 
to themselves was our white ancestors’ 
belief. Yet less than a year later they 
sat down to eat and offer thanks with 
members of that “inferior” race. Our 
forefathers realized that the red men 
were people. 

Now, over three centuries later, we 
have a 65 million dollar building in 
New York which houses representa- 
tives of 81 different races of many 
different colors. These delegates work 
day in and day out to rid our world 
of inferiorities and prejudices. 

In a dining room of the United Na- 
tions building these delegates may 
eat and chat together, all of which 
affords them an even greater realiza- 
tion that their neighbors around the 
world are people. 

As we thank God in the coming 
Thanksgiving season, May we each 
ask for guidance to help us see that ali 
races belong to the human family. 

Let us also offer a special prayer for 
the preservation of tolerance in Amer- 
ica — in the South.” 


Not so subtle, you see. There were 
reactions and criticisms. But even 
criticism, as I said before, is a sig 
that the seeds of thought are being 
planted. 

Christmas came, the perfect climate 
to replant and sow new seeds. So I 
wrote: 


“Quickly Approaching .. . 

. is the most loved season of all, 
Christmas. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-seven years ago, God gave us the 
greatest of his gifts. 

Throughout Christ’s life, He taught 
love and tolerance for all peoples. 
Many times he held children of dif- 
ferent races upon His lap and bless- 
ed them, yet we look forward with 
dread to sitting across the aisle from 
a member of another race. Do we 
realize that if we do it “unto the 
least of these” we have done it unto 
Christ? 

Are we setting aside holidays in His 
remembrance while showing intoler- 
ance towards His people? 

When we kneel down to thank God 
this Christmas, may each of us find 
in our heart to pray for tolerance!” 

Everything was calm. A magnani- 
mous spirit filled the hearts of every- 
one and I heard no criticism, only 
general questions as, “Did you get the 
idea?” or “Have you read that edi- 
torial yet?” 

There was more comment about the 
February editorial than any other 


one, because this issue had been pro- 
mised to us — without any supervi- 
sion from our adviser — and conse- 
quently much talk and thought had 
been given to our new policy. I found 
myself alone with my editorial. Then 
one night I discovered George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. If 1 
tied my editorial to them, there could 
be no objection. My! Again did I feel 
noble with this sudden flash of in- 
spiration! 

After struggling to mingle Washing- 
ton and Lincoln with integration, it 
came out like this: 


“Birthdays ... 

.. . of two of the greatest presid- 
ents of the United States are being 
commemorated during this month. 
Washington, the father of our coun- 
try, wanted America to be the home 
of a free and independent people, a 
refuge for the persecuted, and, above 
all, a land of equal opportunities for 
everyone. 


Lincoln took the first step in mak- 
ing Washington’s desire a reality; he 
treed the slaves, ridding America of 
one black mark. 


Today we are confronted with ano- 
ther black mark. How can we preach 
democracy and equal opportunity if 
we ourselves are out of practice? 

Will the colored peoples of Asia 
and Africa accept the principles of a 
country where their own race is an 
object of prejudice? 

It’s up to each of us to make 
Washington’s dream a fact and fol- 
low the first step taken by Lincoln. 

Let us, the present youth of Amer- 
ica, be remembered for making this 
America a land of equal opportunity 
and admired by all races, colors, and 
creeds. 

We can!” 


March came. By the time our cur- 
rent issue was due, I was brave enough 
to use the words “Supreme Court” in 
my column. I wrote: 


“What American... 

. can truthfully say that he is 
not proud of our Supreme Court? 
Every nation existing recognizes the 
dignity, honesty and efficiency exer- 
cised in conducting its affairs. 

Although we may sometmes dis- 
agree with Supreme Court decisions, 
we cannot deny that its decisions are 
made for good of the whole people. 

Since we realize this court has the 
final word on all constitutional mat- 
ters, its interpretations should be up- 
held and honored. 

We must never forget that it is a 
propelling force in the United States 
government.” 





I left for New York that night; thus 
I didn’t know the reactions, but my 
fingers were crossed. 


S we write editorials, we must 

make our readers realize that the 
things we do and say can make our 
future secure or insecure. We cannot 
afford to have the world know that 
we judge a person by the color of his 
skin, for skin is only skin deep. We 
must make the world know that, to us, 
his insides are more important. If 
we, the editors of school newspapers, 
do not begin now to sow the seeds ol 
tolerance among our youth, we may 
by helping to influence the Middle 
East and certain other parts of the 
world to choose Communism and that 
could prove disastrous. 

We must take into consideration the 
amount of prejudice the members of 
our community and school have. Thus, 
we shall be able to decide the best 
way to present our material. Should 
we get right to the point, or should 
we write several very subtle editorials 
at first? It depends upon the attitude 
in our section. We can prepare the 
best course of action if we observe 
our group of friends. Perhaps many 
of our editorials will be rejected be- 
fore the right one is written; but the 
more errors we make, the better we 
know what to guard against. 


HEN your first editorial is print- 

ed, be sure to note the manner 
in which it is received. If no one 
seems to notice it, perhaps it is be- 
cause they have already developed 
that part of the attitude it suggests. 
Discuss this with your fellow staff 
members, observe their reactions, and 
then together with your adviser plan 
the general thought you decide to give 
in your next try. 

Perhaps in some schools the actual 
behavior of pupils should be pointed 
out, and ways to improve it suggested; 
in others simply impressions should be 
given. Our school uses the attitude of 
approach, but a Negro school in our 
city uses the behaviour plan. This is 
an editorial taken from the November 
issue of their paper, the Hillside Chro- 
nicle: 


Are We Guilty? 


As members of the Negro race, are 
we guilty of being loud and gregarious 
on buses, in schools, or at our social 
gatherings? Do we sit in the front of 
the bus merely to start something? 
Do we sit quietly or do we talk loudly 
so that the members of the opposite 
races can see how bad we are? Are 
talking across the bus to our friends 
and pushing to get on and off charac- 


Ten 


teristics of ours? If we possess these 
traits, we should examine ourselves 
thoroughly and toss them aside as 
faults of our past life. 

As a minority race, are we guilty 
of overdressing? Do we wear silk 
dresses and spike heels to school and 
trip up and down stairs? Do we wear 
skirts and sweaters and sport jackets 
to church or a suit? Do we wear 
stripes with checks and clashing co- 
lors? De we keep our personal ap- 
pearance up to par? 

Do we speak in a pleasing voice and 
obey the standards of acceptable Eng- 
lish? Or do we use foul language with 
dangling participles and broken verbs. 
Do we strive to put our best foot for- 
ward at all times because we repre- 
sent the whole race and not just 
ourselves? 

If we are guilty of any of these 
crimes, put us on probation, give us 
a chance, and we shall contribute 
greatly to society with ous new and 
better ways.” 

As you see, they, too, are trying to 
prepare their pupils for integration, 
but using an entirely different ap- 
proach. The one we use should be 
oased on our own school’s needs 


In many sections where integration 
doesn’t seem to be working, the editor 
can help accomplish much if he takes 
the right aprpoach. If your school has 
already been successfully integrated, 
look around and see if any race or 
group of people is an object of pre- 
judice. If so, you have a definite 
job to do. 


As a basis for any editorial on toler- 
ance or prejudice, let’s use these 
tenets, but change them to suit our 
own needs. I repeat. 


. To set forth to build an attitude 
in the youth of our school that 
all people are human, whatever 
their race, color or creed. 


. That every American citizen of 
every color should have the op- 
portunity to make the most of 
himself. 


. That we can best meet problems 
among races by sympathetic co- 
operation. 


. That people of all races have 
made contributions to education 
and culture that can’t be ignored 
in the development of society. 


. That the greatest contentment 
among races can be found when 
each race strives to make the 
most of its own talents, but feels 
a sincere interest in the progress 
of all. 


6. That our attitude toward the im- 
migrant and Negro must be to- 
lerant. They have influenced our 
appreciation of art, music, anc the 
sciences. Their culture, customs, 
and habits have mingled with 
ours and we should try to under- 
stand and help him, for no na- 
tion is so self-sufficient that it 
can get no benefit from another, 
No man is an island unto him- 
self. 


F the youth of our nation would 

make these a part of their lives, we 
would never make enemies of other 
nations so far as social prejudices go, 
and we would need fear no nation, it 
matters not how scientifically ad- 
vanced they are. If we adopted these 
tenets, we could help win friends for 
the United Nations for we would be 
helping the average man to under- 
sand his aims. 


Then school editors could bring 
about, through editorials, a real toler- 
ance, a realization that skin is actu- 
ally only skin deep for, again, it is in 
the still flexible mind of youth that 
these ideals can be planted. 


What is the school editor’s role in 
preparation for integration? On our 
shoulders is placed all the responsi- 
bility we are willing to accept. 


As we tackle this great problem, 
we must remember that in this case, 
we are our brother’s keeper. 


Among the Ten Major Educational 
Events of 1958 listed by the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, 
of which this magazine is a member, 
was: “The U. S. Treasury ruled that 
teachers may deduct, when computing 
their Federal income taxes, those ex- 
penses which were incurred for extra 
education for professional growth”. 
The ruling was announced on April 5, 
1958, just ten days before returns had 
to be filed! The regulation stated that 
those who wished to claim deductions 
for 1954, must file the claim within 
10 days!” 


“The first week of school is upon 
you and in seven days your journal- 
ism class is going to have to turn out 
the first issue of the school paper for 
the year”, writes Connie Etzold in the 
December, School Activities, in ‘““What 
is news to a school newspaper?” She 
summarizes her analysis in 13 per- 
tinent paragraphs which are suggest- 
ive sources of news. “A good reporter 
can literally make news out of any- 
thing”, is her conclusion. 


The School Press Review 
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With The School Press Associations... 


“Good teaching is forever and the 
teacher is immortal’, Jesse Stuart, 
“the Robert Burns of America”, Kent- 
ucky author, with innumerable books, 
magazine articles, and poems to his 
credit, many of them known inter- 
nationally, told more than 600 dele- 
gates at the 37th annual convention 
of the Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation at Franklin College on Octo- 
ber 24-25. Mr. Stuart was well known 
to the delegates as he has a large 
following in his part of the country 
and some of his stories and poems ap- 
pear in the English texts used in the 
high schools. His topic, “Education 
and American Democracy”, was re- 
lated to the everyday experiences of 
his audience and the vigor of his 
homespun humor and advice kept his 
audience enthralled for over an hour. 


At this Convention, the hospitality 
extended to Advisers more than filled 
every expectation. Coffee and dough- 
nuts started the day, for many had 
driven long distances to reach the 
College for the opening meeting. 
Lunch was ample and well served at 
the City Hall, and the afternoon cof- 
fee hour at the Hillview Country Club 
ended up with a dinner that testified 
to the skill of Indiana country cook- 
ing. In between, were panel dis- 
cussions that covered what every Ad- 
viser wants to know, and in the 
evening, Ella Sengenberger, who has 
attended every Convention since the 
first in 1922, covered the long history 
of the Association and its members 
in a memorable address, “I Remem- 
ber”. To top it off, the Exalted Ruler of 
the local Elks, opened their Club to all 
Advisers for a post mortem on all that 
had taken place during the day. 


Meanwhile, all phases of school 
publications work were covered ‘in 
Sectional meetings by Advisers and 
professional journalists. Exhibits from 
Several yearbook firms were cn view 
in the hall of the main building. Stu- 
dents were housed in dormitories and 
fed in college halls. The College was 
closed for two days to accommodate 
the Convention. Advisers and some 
delegations stopped at the local hotel 
and in motels. The weather was cool 
and crisp and perfect for such a 
gathering. 

Friday evening, Williem Cain, an out- 
Standing Chicago lawyer, noted for his 
work in hypnosis, hypnotized a whole 
Stageful of delegates much to their 
surprise and the amusement of the 
audience. Some of them will never 
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live it down. They wound up the 
evening in the Gymnasium with an 
“Alaska Bounce” lead by Bouncing Bill 
Baker, WIBC disc spinner. 

Morning devotions in the College 
Auditorium, or Mass at St. Rose’s 
Church, preceded the Faculty and 
Student officer elections Saturday. 
Then came the Convocation with Dr. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director, 
speaking on “Publications Around the 
World” and bringing into his talk his 
summer’s trip to Japan and the meet- 
ing of school editors in that country. 
At the conclusion of his talk, Ken 
Sherfick, president of Franklin’s fresh- 
man class, made the speaker an hon- 
orary member of the class, presenting 
him with the College Catalog and 
“beanie”, characteristic of all fresh- 
men. Dr. Murphy promptly donned the 
beanie and requested that he be in- 
vited to his “commencement” in June 
1962! 


Lunch, a final yearbook session, and 
a football game between Franklin and 
Rose Poly, brought the Convention to 
a close. John F. Schrodt, Jr., working 
under extremely difficult conditions 
with such a large delegation and limit- 
ed housing conditions, managed, by 
the friendliness of the occasion, to 
carry it off with satisfaction to all. 
It is this that has placed the IHSPA 
in such high esteem in the minds of 
the editors and Advisers of the State. 


The Dade Country Senior High 
Schools were hosts to the 9th annual 
conference of the Florida Scholastic 
Press Association held at the McAli- 
ster Hotel, overlooking Biscayne Bay 
in Miami, on November 6-8. On-the- 
spot contests in newspaper, yearbook 
and creative writing occupied the 
Friday morning hours. Joe Hall, Dade 
County Superintendent of Schools de- 
livered the opening address, “‘The Ad- 
ministrator Looks at School Publica- 
tions”, followed by Dorothy Jurney, 
Women’s Editor, Miami Herald, who 
valiantly covered, “Men or Women in 
the Newspaper Business”. Workshops 
and discussions groups, lead by Ad- 
visers and professionals, including re- 
presentatives of yearbook publishing 
houses, filled the afternoon. While 
nearly 500, representing 41 schools, at- 
tended the conference, some 300 at- 
tended the Friday evening banquet at 
which Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA 
Director, was the speaker. He traced 
the development of the school press, 
outlined some of its current problems, 


Coming Events 


20-21 Feb. — 12th annual All-Coast 
Press Clinic, Pacific Slope School 
Press, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Feb. (date to be decided) — 24th an- 
nual United High School Press of 
West Virginia Congress, 20th an- 
nual convention, West Virginia jour- 
alism Teachers Association, and 
United High School Yearbook As- 
sociation, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

12-13-14 March — 35th Anuual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association , Columbia University, 
New York City. 


27 Mar. — First Annual State News- 
paper Workshop for Negro Schools 
in Arkansas, Scipio A. Jones Junior- 
Senior High School, North Little 
Rock, Ark. 


8-11 Apr. — 11th Anuual Interscholas- 
tic Press Workshop, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 


24-25 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


and touched upon school publications 
and editors and Advisers activities in 
other parts of the world. 


The Florida Press Association on Daily 
News Associations, and AP Association 
of Florida, sponsored a Saturday 
morning breakfast for the Advisers 
with George Beebe, Miami Herald 
Managing Editor and president of the 
AP of Florida, as the principal speaker. 
At the general meeting, with Mrs. 
Laura Watson, FSPA president, in the 
chair, John McMullen, Miami Herald 
executive news editor talked on “Tips 
From the City Desk”. Members of 
the journalism department of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, which had rated 
the publications and the writing con- 
tests, announced the results at this 
assembly. Simon Hochberger, Chair- 
man of the department and of the 
Contest Committee, presided. 

Miss Barbara Garfunkel, Miami 
High School, was chairman of the con- 
ference committee, assisted by Mrs. 
Chris Steers of Coral Gables High 
School, and Mrs. Alfreda Miller of 
Hialeah High School. 


More than 350 editors and Advisers 
of colleges, secondary and elementary 
school publications from Georgia and 
South Carolina, braved rain, snow, ice 
and freezing weather to attend the 
8th annual Press Institute at Savan- 
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nah, Ga., State College on December 
11-12. Taking the subject “Student 
Communication Reflects the School 
and Community” as the theme of the 
Conference, Ralph Matthews, associate 
editor of the Afro-American, Calvin 
Adams, general news writer of the St. 
Petersburg Times, and Judd Arnet, 
editor of the Savannah Morning News, 
brought their interpretations to the 
delegates. Dr. W. K. Payne, president 
of the College, made the awards to 
the winning publications. Wilton C. 
Scott, director of Public Relations at 
Savannah State College, is director 
of the Institute. 


Shortly before the Oregon High 
School Press Conference met this past 
fall, reports OSP News, a letter was 
received from the Portland Allied 
Printing Trades Council urging that 
school papers and yearbooks be “print- 
ed in the State of Oregon rather than 
to harm our economy by patronizing 
firms outside our state”. They pointed 
out their service to the state, their sup- 
port of increased taxes for the schools, 
and the desirability of patronizing 
from the conference, it was stated 
that no formal action could be taken 
because there is no central authority 
on a state-wide basis on this phase of 
school life. Several teachers made 
comments which are summarized by 
the statement, “that school publica- 
tions advisers and staffs are entirely 
willing to work with local printers 
whenever local printers are willing to 
work with them and are able to offer 
them service, quality, and prices that 
will meet the publication’s require- 
ments and come within the limitations 
of their financial resources”. 


Press Time, of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, Cal., Scholastic Press Association, 
reported in November the completion 
of the four scheduled regional con- 
ferences held in various schools and 
colleges, and on two junior high con- 
ferences in the northern and southern 
parts of the area. The December is- 
sue covered questions on photography 
which have been problems to the edit- 
ors of yearbooks and came out in time 
to help them with the current work 
on the 1959 books. 


The ratings of Illinois yearbooks in 
the CSPA, NSPA and Catholic Press 
Association Contests were featured 
in the December High School Jounr- 
nalist of the ISHSPA, together with 
the digest of an article by Professor 
Donald E. Brown, University of Illi- 


Twelve 


A PIECE OF WORK 


I am only a piece of work. 

After I leave your hands you may 
never see me again. 

People looking at me, however, will 
see you in me, and as far as they 
are concerned, I’ll be you. 

Put into me your best so that I may 
speak to all who see and tell them. 
of the master workman who 


wrought me. 


Say to them through me, I know what 


good work is. 


If I am well done, I will get into 
good company and keep up the 


standards. 


If I am shabby, poorly made, I will get 
into bad company. 

Then show through me your joy in what 
you do, so that I may go the way 
of all good work, announcing 
wherever I go that I stand for a 
workman that need not be ashamed. 


—William Chandler Smith 


This poem came from Shopcraft, issued by the Ford Motor Company, 
and came to us from Mrs. Robert Lane, Adviser to The Mirror, yearbook of 
Conway, S. C,. High School, when she forwarded the cover plate for the 


December Review. 


It is the guiding principle of Mr. Dan Hull, Industrial 


Arts Woodworking instructor in the school, whose boys and shop were pur- 
trayed in the picture, and is held up to them as an ideal to be sought for as 


they carry out their tasks. 
staff of a student publication. 


nois College of Journalism and Com- 
munications, which apppeared in 
Photolith on the need for improving 
copy in yearbooks. “The writer of year- 
book copy should be a good re- 
porter”, stated Prof. Brown. “Year- 
book copy should be both accurate and 
complete”’. 


| Have Three Staff Workers... 


I have three editorial workers on 
my staff, John, Bill, and Fred. 


John is a digester, a summer-upper, 
a precis-man. Give him a complicated 
report, an involved research study, a 
piece of legislation, and he will quick- 
ly get at its basic facts. 


Bill is a reporter who believes in leg 
work. He gets restless sitting and 
looking at stacks of paper. He likes 
to meet people, ask questions — and 
bring back first-hand accounts of 
what he has heard and seen. 


Fred is a dreamer, but has passion- 
ate convictions and a sound philo- 
sophy. He knows where education 


It applies equally well to the members of the 


should go and how far it has to move 
before it gets there. 

When I want a digest of a written 
document I ask John to do it. When 
I want a report of an actual school 
development — “live” — I assign it 
to Bill. When I want a think piece, 
I ask Fred to write it. 

I do not send Fred to interview a 
school official; I do not ask Bill to 
summarize the proceedings of the last 
convention! I do not assign John the 
task of writing an editorial. 

An editorial office has its indivi- 
dual differences, just as much as does 
the classroom 

EDPRESS NEWS LETTER 


Photolith for December carried the 
list of awards made in its annual 
Yearbook Contest for the first time 
since the competition was started eight 
years ago. NSYA states that “scores 
are secondary to the critiques and 
analyses which are intended to help 
staffs improve the professional quality 
of their books”. In this we agree. 
People do like to see the results of 
their efforts published, however. 


The School Press Review 
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The March of Books . 


Responsibilities of Advertising 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF AMER- 

ICAN ADVERTISING. By Otis Pease. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
232 pp. $5. 


What good is advertising? Adver- 
tising men have a quick answer to 
that question. Advertising sells goods, 
services, ideas. It builds the American 
economy wth free enterprise and high 
living standards. 

There’s much truth in what they 
say too. Yet the innocent bystander 
may approve education, advertising, 
and the Ten Com- 
mandments without 
necessarily approv- 
ing everything done 
in their name. 

The trouble is this: 
the advertising fil- 
ters don’t work. 
Somehow the nico- 
tine of untruth per- 
sists. To put it more 
bluntly some adver- 
tising says things 
that aren’t so, and 
those who prepare the ads know they 
aren’t so. And they don’t care. 

So there’s some basis for saying 
that some advertising is not what it 
should be. It suffers from intellectual 
bad breath. Worse yet, it suffers from 
spiritual halitosis. And some adver- 
tising people may retort, “And what 
of it?” 

Is American advertising respon- 
sible? If so, to whom? If only to pro- 
ducers of goods, services, and ideas, 
that’s one thing. If also to consumers, 
thats still another matter. 

Critics of advertising — friendly and 
unfriendly — usually agree on this 
point: advertising should be truthful. 
They don’t mean half-truthful. They 
don’t mean sham truth. They mean 
all the way. 

These critics, whether professionals 
or amateurs, don’t care what adver- 
tising psychologists say. They don’t 
care what motivation research proves. 
They believe that truth and integrity 
are inseparably linked. 

Historian Pease of Stanford, of 
course, is no amateur. His study — 
one of the Yale publications in Amer- 
ican studies — concerns chiefly na- 
onal printed media from 1920 to 
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1940, private control and public in- 
,uence. 

He examines eight major topics: 
the growth of national advertising, 
national advertising and the good 
lite, limits of internal regulation, 
challenge and criticism, public pres- 
sures, detense and reaitirmavion, the 
weapons of persuasion, conclusion. 

Yease’s analysis is no glib quickie 
intended to shock the reader. It’s a 
scholariy study based upon compre- 
hensive investigation of primary 
sources. It is a perceptive and pene- 
trating study, fair in its statements, 
reasonable in its conclusions. 

Because the faith of the public in 
its printed mass media in part depenas 
upon their faith in advertising, it is 
unfortunate that there still are so 
many advertisers and advertising men 
who are willing for the right quota ot 
Silver pieces to make a lie look like 
the truth. 


ADVERTISING THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By C. H. Sandage and Ver- 
non Fryburger. Homewood: Irwin. 690 
pp. 

The beginner in advertising usually 
starts with a course on basic prin- 
ciples. Several excellent textbooks 
have been published. Among these is 
Dr. Sandage’s book which first was 
published in 1936. 

The fifth edition is the work of Dr. 
Sandage now professor of advertising 
at the University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Fryburger, associated professor of 
advertising at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The new edition recognizes “signifi- 
cant developments takng place in the 
past few years.” Among them are 
these: 

“1, A growing awareness that ad- 
vertising must be viewed as a 
part of the total marketing 
operation, 


“2. A greater emphasis on research, 
especially studies of consumer 
motivation and behavior, 

“3. An increasing use of advertis- 
ing designed to build a product 
or brand image, 

“4. An increasing supply and great- 
er use of information bearing on 
media audiences, 


“5. The rapid growth of television, 

“6. The changing structure of ra- 

dio.’ 

This comprehensive and authorita- 
tive textbook recognizes these trends. 
Divided into six main sections, it pre- 
sents the basic values and function, 
background for creative advertise- 
ments, preparing and reproducing the 
advertisement, advertising media, 
testiny advertising effectiveness, and 
the advertising organization. 

Without doubt, Dr. Sandage and Dr. 
Fryburger have written a basic text- 
book which will rank among the best 
in the field. Clearly written and weli- 
illustrated, it is well-adapted to the 
needs of the standard course for 
beginners. 


PRODUCTION IN ADVERTISING 
AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS. By David 
Hymes. New York: Holt. 376 pp. 


Printed advertising today performs 
a vital service in our American eco- 
nomy. It is effective because produc- 
tion men know how to produce “with 
quality, speed, and economy, the ideas 
of men in advertising.” 

How does the production man go 

about his job? In a practical and 
realistic manner, Hymes’ book takes 
up the steps in advertising produc- 
tion. He shows how a thorough know- 
ledge of advertising and production 
gets results. 
_ The twelve chapter heads are: ad- 
vertising art, photoengraving, typo- 
graphy, duplicate plates, paper, ink, 
printing, lithography, gravure, silk 
screen process, binding and die-cut- 
ting, printing terms. 

In addition he includes a character- 
per-pica table as well as_ printed 
samples of paper, hand-set foundry 
type specimens, Linotype faces, Inter- 
type faces, Ludlow type faces, text 
and display type combinations, similar 
type-face groupings. 

Hymes’ book is compact yet com- 
prehensive. It is well-written and up- 
to-date. It is authoritative. The be- 
ginner who masters the principles 
herein presented will cease to be a 
beginner. The veteran will strengthen 
himself by using this source. 

Without fanfare then, it is easy to 
conclude that Hymes’ book is now 
among the top books on this subject. 
As a textbook in advertising pro- 
duction courses it should be a great 
asset. Indeed, it is an asset to all men 
in advertising. 


THE STORY OF ADVERTISING. 
By James Playsted Wood. New York: 
Ronald. 512 pp. $6.50. 

Which started first — civilization or 
advertising? Or are they insepar- 
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able? For a stimulating and illumin- 
ating answer to these questions, con- 
sider James Playsted Wood’s new his- 
tory of adverting. 

To tell the whole story of advertis- 
ing would take many volumes — not 
one. Hence, the author wisely presents 
the origins of advertising in capsule 
form and devotes his attention chiefly 
to advertising in America in the past 
two centuries. 

This authoritative book is enhanc- 
ed by examples of copy and layout 
from different periods. Of its thirty 
chapters, almost half concern adver- 
tising in the twentieth century. 

Advertising has entered a new era, 
Wood asserts. It is not so loud as it 
once was. It is more subtle, more 
sophisticated, thanks, perhaps to re- 
searchers. It is such a vital force to- 
day that an America without adver- 
tising would not be America. 


THE LINES ARE DRAWN. By Ge- 
rald W. Johnson. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott. 224 pp. $4.95. 

There are many ways to read his- 
tory. One way is to examine editorial 
cartoons. Most significant among 


these are the Pulitzer Prize cartoons 
that have won awards since 1922. 
Since a simiiar collection is avail- 
able, this book has the sole advantage 
of being inclusive. The comments by 


Gerald W. Johnson, of course, are 
illuminating. They help to present the 
issues with which the cartoons deal. 


THE CULTURED MAN. By Ashley 
Montagu. Cleveland: World. 284 pp. 
$3.95. 

Ashley Montagu’s book consists of 
two parts. The first tells what the 
author thinks a cultured man is. The 
second asks the questions the cultured 
man should be able to answer. And it 
provides the answers. 


What’s your culture quotient? Pro- 
bably not so good as you wish it 
could be. To improve it, broaden and 
deepen your knowledge so that you 
will be able to give the right answer 
to questions in fifty categories. 


The mass media are not too import- 
ant in culture. True, there is a series 
on movies, radio, and television. There 
is none on newspapers, magazines, 
and other printed media whose free- 
dom is so important in free com- 
munication. 

Herein the author discusses “the 
kind of culture that is expressed in 
the refinement of thought, emotion, 
conduct, manners, taste, and attitudes 
of the person.” 

While no series of questions can 
capture culture such books as these 
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may stimulate some readers to extend 
their knowledge; that is, to recognize 
and to do something about our intel- 
lectual blind spots. 


SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL. By 
Louis R. Hill. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 290 pp. $6. 


Dr. Harlan subtitles his timely book, 
“public school campaigns and racism 
in the southern seaboard states, 1901- 
1915.” The four states considered are 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia. 

In 1954, the United States Supreme 
Court declared that “in the field of 
public education the doctrine of se- 
parate but equal has no place.” In so 
doing it repudiated a decision of 1896 
in which separate but equal accom- 
modations were approved. 

The author makes no attempt to 
disprove the fact that from 1901 to 
1915 the schools for white and Negro 
children were seperate. He presents 
substantial and impressive evidence 
that they were anything but equal. He 
suggests that little if any honest ef- 
fort was made to make them equal. 

Dr. Harlan presents verified figures 
on budgets, buildings, and other to- 
pics. He notes that in 1915 the aver- 
age monthly salary for white men 
teachers was $60.25 and for white 
women $45.70; for Negro men $30.14, 
for Negro women $21.69, in a southern 
state. Women obviously were unequal 
too. 

How has the situation changed? Dr. 
Harlan, of course, does not answer 
that question in his scholarly study. 
In some states there has been a not- 
able effort to provide equal accommo- 
dations. In others, perhaps much 
needs to be done. 

Without doubt, this book is a signi- 
ficant contribution to the literature 
on the education of the American 
Negro. More studies of this type are 
needed. Whatever the solution may 
be for the dilemma the South faces, 
it is to be hoped that decisions will be 
based upon thoughtful and thorough 
study by Christian people. 


EGYPT AND THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. Report of a Study set up by 
the Egyptian Society of International 
Law. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Relief. 197 pp. $3.00. 

What moves Egypt today — history 
or hysteria? Perhaps headlines pro- 
vide an answer. Certainly it would be 
well for the future if the land of the 
Nile could conduct its foreign rela- 
tions with the dignity and restraint 
evident in this analysis. 

The first three chapters concern the 
prelude to membership, the other four, 


Egypt and the United Nations. T! ey 
are carefully written. Quotations «nd 
citations are used frequently to cia- 
rify explanatory remarks. 


“Egyptian public opinion toward 
the United Nations has passed 
through successive phases of conifi- 
dence, dissillusionment, and renewed 
but guarded hope,” the authors point 
out. Bluntly stated, it is clear that 
Egypt’s affection for the United Na- 
tions rises or falls to the extent it 
gets what is wants. 


Americans who sympathize with the 
Arabs of the Middle East are sadden- 
ed when they see Egypt’s Nasser act 
like the Mussolini of the Nile, scream- 
ing, posturing, demanding that Arabs 
in Jordan assassinate their Arab 
monarch. They are saddened when 
they see Nasser a pitiful pawn of the 
Kremlin. 

They wonder how there can be law 
and order in Egypt or law and order 
in the Middle East when the leaders 
of Egypt by their words and action 
repudiate the kind of law and order 
advocated by the Egyptians who wrote 
this scholarly book. 


HERB CAEN’S NEW GUIDE TO 
SAN FRANCISCO AND THE BAY 
AREA. By Herb Caen. New York: 
Doubleday. 224 pp. $1.75. 


San Francisco sustains superlatives. 
There’s no city like San Francisco. It’s 
no wonder, then, that newspaper 
people are among the first to recog- 
nize that fact. 

Herb Caen knows San Francisco. 
For more than two decades, his 
columns in San Francisco newspapers 
have enchanted San Francisco. In 
turn he has found the city by the 
Golden Gate to be an alluring study. 

Among the topics he covers are: 
getting around and how, strolling and 
shopping, the restaurants, life after 
dark, the landmarks, off the beaten 
path, a world of culture. 

Herb Caen’s book is easy to read. 
The type is big enough to prevent 
squint. More important, the writer’s 
style is light with ample good humor. 
And the subject matter is fascinating. 

Who should read the book? Those 
who plan to see San Francisco to be 
better prepared to enjoy it. Those who 
can’t go to San Francisco because at 
least they can enjoy it through Herb 
Caen’s eyes and ears. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By S. Stans- 
field Sargent and Robert C. William- 
son. New York: Ronald. 649 pp. $6.00. 

Journalists are interested in social 
behavior, for some of it makes news. 
They are interested in what men do 
as individuals when they stand alone 
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and what they do when they act in 
groups. Hence, they should be inte- 
rested in this second edition of SO- 
CIAL PSYCHOLOGY which is sub- 
titled “an introduction to the study of 
human relations. 

This authoritative and comprehen- 
sive book consists of five parts and 
twenty-four chapters. The first three 
“emphasize the facts, principles, and 
theories of social psychology, while the 
last two sections deal with interpre- 
tations and applications in the area of 
social phenomena and social issues. All 
are of interest to the newsmen who 
want to tell what the news means as 
well as what it is. 

Journalism students will read with 

special interest the chapters on com- 
municating and symbolizing, public 
opinion, propaganda, mass behavior, 
social change, and the psychology of 
social movements. Indeed, they will 
benefit by a thorough study of social 
psychology in particular as well as the 
social sciences in general. 
, Commenting on newspapers, the 
authors say, “With the decreasing 
number of dailies and weeklies in 
our country, one wonders whether the 
press is the solid bulwark of freedom 
our early leaders envisaged.” They 
note that there is a need for more 
investigation of the role of all mass 
media. An excellent textbook, this 
book should benefit the reader no 
matter what his career. 


Elementary Division Plans 
Meeting, Elects Officers 


Victor E. Leonard, Principal of the 
North Mianus School, Riverside, Conn., 
and Mrs. May J. Kelly, Brighton Ave- 
nue School, Atlantic City, N. J., were 
elected as Chairman and Secretary, 
respectively, of the Elementary Divi- 
sion of the CSPA at a meeting held 
at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia 
University, Saturday, January 17. 

Since the death of Raymond S. 
Michael, Trenton, N. J., several years 
ago, the Division has functioned with 
an Acting Chairman and Secretary, 
Mrs. Kelly. Several members of 
the former Executive Committee have 
retired or left their advisory positions 
on school publications. Becuase of the 
growth of the Association as a whole, 
the CSPA Director, who had assisted 
Mrs. Kelly in the formation of her 
program and in matters pertaining 
to the Elementary group, found it 
hecessary to reconstitute the com- 
mittee to take care of its immediate 
activities. 

In addition to Mr. Leonard and Mrs. 
Ke'ly, the meeting was attended by 
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Marie. Mulgannon, Franklin School, 
Hempstead, N. Y., Gertrude L. Curnias, 
Brearly School, Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Sister M. Columba, St. Mary’s School, 
South Amboy, N. J. 

The selection of judges for the cur- 
fent contest, the naming of ele- 
mentary personnel to assist in rating 
the publications entered in the joint 
NTA-CSPA Writing Project, and the 
planning of the program for the Ele- 
mentary Division’s part of the forth- 
coming Convention, were the major 
questions discussed at the meeting. 

The CSPA Director spoke to the 
group on the necessity for reaching 
a decision as to whether or not the 
proposed publication of a booklet 
covering elementary publications to 
be used as an aid and as a means for 
judging the publication was to ma- 
terialize. This project was undertaken 
a number of years ago, many meet- 
ings were held for the purpose of 
bringing it into effect, and two drafts 
were submitted for consideration to 


NEWS AND NOTES... 


Hannibal, Mo., selects an official 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Becky Thatcher” 
from among the seventh grade pupils 
of the city each year. This year they 
were featured as a part of the first 
day’s sale of Savings Stamps, dressed 
in their “official” costumes repre- 
sentative of Mark Twain’s characters. 
The American Legion Auxiliary sells 
the stamps each week on “Stamp 
Day”. 

The printer has been a much ma- 
ligned character in the school publica- 
tion field. He has had to take the blame 


members of the then sponsoring com- 
mittee, both of which were lost in the 
mails. This committee was presented 
with another draft, prepared by the 
Director, and urged to bring the mat- 
ter to an early conclusion. It is ex- 
pected that action will be taken and 
that additional meetings will be called 
to bring the publication into being. 


New Magazine For 
Graphic Arts Teachers 


A welcome addition to the current 
literature in the field of graphic arts 
education is the new magazine, “The 
Graphic Arts Teachers’ Review”. It is 
a monthly magazine mailed free to 
teachers. We wish success to its editor 
and publisher, L. W. Mueller, a former 
graphic arts teacher now turned 
printer and publisher. Editorial of- 
fices are Harlo Publishing Company, 
16854 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit 3, 
Michigan. 


for many failures, even though he may 
not have know the fault was his. Carl 
G. Miller of Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash., sought the 
views of four key men in a typical 
print shop, the manager, a linotype 
operator, a make-up man, and a press- 
man. All were experienced in their 
fields and all had worked long and 
frequently with junior and senior high 
school papers. The resulting article 
in the Pacific Slope’s Student and Pub- 
lisher, September-October issue, should 
be required reading for all staffs and 
Advisers. 


Correct and Incorrect — For Editors 


—We are indebted to Dr. George Arnstein, NEA, for 
the following list of words and phrases. 


Correct 

at war against 
broadcast, forecast 
confessed 
consensus 
centered on 
dentist, physician, surgeon 
die 

if 

never 

all 

play, sing 

rumor 

Dr. 

try to 

different from 


Incorrect 

at war with 
broadcasted, forecasted 
self-confessed 
consensus of opinion 
centered around 
doctor 

pass away, succumb 

in the event of 

neither now nor in the future 
each and every 

render 

unverified rumor 
Doctor 

try and 

different than 


Arsenal Cannon Alumni Scholarship 


By ELLA SENGENBERGER, Director, Division of Publications, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“L. C. Suddarth, associate editor of 
The Arsenal Cannon Newspaper, will 
receive the Arsenal Cannon Alumni 
Association scholarship,” announced 
Mr. H. H. Anderson, principal, at the 
Honor Day exercises at Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School, in June. “It will 
be presented by Mr. Harold Howen- 
stine, president of the Arsenal Can- 
non Alumni Association.” 


And so L. C. was the ninth recipient 
of the scholarship, to be used toward 
his college matriculation fees. 


The idea for a scholarship was the 
brain child of Louise Harshman Creas- 
ser, class of 1930, then permanent 
treasurer of the alumni group. That 
was in 1941. That year Louise gave 
a benefit bridge party to start the 
fund. 


For several years interested staff 
alumni held benefit card parties. 
Then, in 1944 the group organized 
formally, taking out incorporation 
papers and electing officers in order 
to establish a permanent fund. 


At the Honor Day exercises in 1945, 
Mrs. Creasser presented the first 
scholarship amounting to fifty dol- 
lar to an outstanding staff member, 
the money being taken from the prin- 
ciple, in order to create a greater in- 
terest among Cannon alumni in the 
project. 

The next scholarship was given in 
1951 with the interestt from the fund 
which then was more than two thou- 
sand dollars. 


In 1956, the president appointed a 
committee of thirty to carry through 
a scholarship drive, the project being 
called “Operation 30” because the 
thirtieth dinner would be that June. 


In a letter sent to all former mem- 
bers of the Arsenal Cannon staffs — 
newspaper, yearbook, and business — 
the alumni were asked to sign three- 
year pledges for thirty nickels, dimes, 
quarters, half dollars, or dollars. With- 
in three months the pledges amounted 
to $1,200. 


The first $100 scholarship was pre- 
sented on Honor Day in 1957. The goal 
of the association is either to give 
two $100 scholarships or give each re- 
cipient $100 each of his four college 
years. 


Besides money-raising projects and 
donations of staff alumni several 
others have helped sweii the fund. 
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For several years a retired vice prin- 
cipal now living in New Jersey has 
sent ten-dollar checks “because of 
the services the Arsenal Cannon ren- 
ders to the school.” 

A former head of the English depart- 
ment, now living in Florida, sent a 
$100 check last year. One of the school 
librarians sold some antique glass and 
contributed the money to the fund 
which now amounts to more than 
$4,200, not including unpaid pledges 
to date. 

How is the recipient chosen? Each 
spring the president appoints a com- 
mittee of three to interview the seniors 
on staff who will attend college in the 
fall. Each senior writes a letter to 
the president stating his services to 
the school and the staff, recognition 
and honors he has received during his 
high school years, and his future 
plans. 

These letters, together with the re- 
cords the sponsor keeps and the in- 
terviews, assist the committee in 
making the final selection. 

The winner receives a letter stating 
that he is the recipient, on Honor Day. 
In the fall when the boy or girl en- 
rolls in college the check is sent to 
the registrar. The winner’s name is 
included on the Commencement pro- 
gram and at the graduation exercises 
he is recognized as are other senior 
honors winners. 


“Do you really mean to say that 
alumni of a high school publications 
staff are interested enough to carry 
on such an association?” the sponsor 
is often asked. 

With a smile she replies, “I do mean 
it,” and she proceeds to explain how 
the organization came into being. 


The first luncheon, in 1927, was 
planned by Norman Brinsley, a 1926 
graduate. It was such a successful 
and enjoyable affair that each year 
thereafter an interested group would 
get together and plan the next affair 
— a luncheon, dinner, box or pitch-in 
dinner. Since 1924, the board has ap- 
pointed the committtees. 


Many who cannot attend send 
checks for either the working or the 
scholarship fund and twenty-five cents 
for a copy of the alumni. paper. 

Each year since the beginning an 
editorial staff has published a news- 
paper, “The Dinnerette,” containing 
all available news of Cannon staff 


alumni, news of school events, and of 
staff projects and honors. 

As the editor wrote in the 1957 “D’n- 
nerette,” “Once a Cannon Kiddie, al- 
ways a Cannon Kiddie. Some of us 
in attendance at this annual get-to- 
gether need look back only a few days 
— others up to more than thirty years 
— to those character-building times 
end experiences in the West Re- 
sidence (home of the Arsenal Can- 
non).” 


The board consists of five officers, 
five board members, and the director 
of publications who, as the executive 
secretary, serves as a link between the 
school and the association. 

Elected at the annual business meet- 
ing which follows the dinner, the 
board meets at least six times during 
thes school year at the homes of mem- 
bers to conduct business, to plan pro- 
jects and appoint committees for the 
yearly dinner in June. 


Inside or Out 


We have a note from John M. Booth, 
editor of Jdaho Education News, 
wherein he reports his total submission 
to the experts. He has given up his 
battle about “close quotes.” He writes: 

“In writing copy, I have always — 
and carefully and studiously — put 
close quotes inside the period if the 
quoted material constituted less than 
the total sentence in which it was to 
appear.” Here’s how Editor Booth used 
to write it: 

Example: Said the Dean: “You stu- 
dents are from this moment on your 
own”, 

Mr. Booth now continues: “Well, it’s 
wrong. My secretary showed me the 
rules. Close quotes are outside periods 
and commas, but inside colons and 
semicolons. Does that make sense? 
No. Exclamation marks are inside or 
outside, depending on whether they 
are a part of the quotation itself. That 
makes sense. But why should periods 
and commas on the one hand, and 
colons and semicolons on the other, 
be treated differently? Discrimination, 
I call it. One of the sets should com- 
plain to the writers of stenographer’s 
guides. 


“Until the issue is bettetr settled, 
I shall put the periods inside the close 
quotes.” 


Edpress News Letter 


Thirty-second refresher course: The 
word “beside” means at the side of. 
“Besides” means in addition to. 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISING 


STYLE BOOK z 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


> <> 


NEW PRINTING 
a new addition to the growing list of CSPA aids 
NEW PRICE to better publications 


— for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
A guide for writers for school publications. ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by —what surveys are and how to make them— 
providing this standard guide for the use of samples of good ads—rate cards 
each member of your staff. included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 


economy—their role in the publications—their 
MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c national organizations—their aims and objectives 


NON-MEMBERS —35c what it provides in careers 


o> <> 


o> <> For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
> <> 
C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA A Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 12-13-14, 


1959 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 
at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions for General and Divisional 
Meetings. McMillin Theatre, Horace Mann Audito- 
rium and other halls. 

2:30 P.M.—-Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13 

10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre, Horace 

Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. — Coffee Hour given by Columbia 
College for Junior and Senior High School boys: John 
Jay Lounge. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

1:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council ol 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 
Invitation: Men’s Faculty Club. 

SATURDAY, MARCH lI4 

9:15 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—New York Times Youth Forum — Wal 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special! 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns until March 10-11-12, 1960. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


(Circulars will be mailed to all schools about January 15, 1959) 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











